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oderator Denny: 
Good evening, neighbors. Every 
ie of you listening tonight knows 
e general answer to our question, 
What Is Happening to Your Dol- 
r2” You know that it is continu- 
g to buy less and less than it did 
fore. But do you know why it 
ys less? Is it possible that you 
£ consciously or unconsciously 
niributing to this process we call 
dation? To what extent is in- 
tion caused by our government, 
business, by each of us as 
lasumers ? 
Ta order to help us understand 
18 very serious question, we have 
> counsel of a business analyst 
eo is a member of the New York 
cock Exchange, and of an out- 
nding economist who is Chair- 
8 of the Council of Economic 
visors to President Truman. 
ar first speaker has spent his 
tc life in the business world, 
t not being content to merely 
ike money, he has constantly 
bbed for reasons behind the 
nnging values the public has put 
9a business enterprises, securi- 
3, and money itself. He is a 
ive of Chicago and a graduate 
(Cornell University. After serv- 
in France in World War 1, he 
wed on the staff of former Presi- 
ut Hoover for the American Re- 
‘ missions to Czechoslovakia 
| Austria. He has held a number 
directorships in corporations 
| has been widely publicized in 
‘ncial papers. He represented 
New York Stock Exchange on 
World Town Hall Seminar, 
is a trustee of Town Hall in 
York. Mr. Robert S. Byfield. 


Byfield: 
Ir. Denny, I feel particularly 


What Is Happening to Your Dollar? 


privileged to be a participant on 
the Town Meeting program here 
this evening. 


During the great inflation of 
the French Revolution, they used 
to hang a broker now and then to 
keep the price of coin from rising 
in terms of paper money. I suppose 
my appearance here testifies to the 
relative enlightenment of our age. — 


Now, you don’t have to be an 
economist like Mr. Keyserling or a 
security analyst like myself to 
know that the dollar buys less to- 
day than’ it did one, five, or ten 
years ago. A haircut that used to 
cost 50 cents now costs $1.25. 
Any housewife who buys a pound 
of meat or butter or a coat or a 
dress knows all the facts. How 
did this happen? Do we teally 
wish to stop prices from rising 
further? If we do, how do we—all 
151 million of us—go about it? 


Inflation was born in the great 
deflation of 1933. First, we cut our 
paper money adrift and ‘went off 
gold.” Second, in 1934, we de- 
valued the dollar from 100 cents 
to 59.6 cents. Third, Washington 
began to use many varieties of 
pump priming to stimulate em-— 
ployment. Easy money, easy bor- 
rowing; high, wide, and handsome. 
The Welfare State and artifically- 
created low money rates are Sia- 
mese twins. 

By the time Pearl Harbor came, 
the Federal Government already 
owed $40 billion. Then the war 
brought an additional $230 billion 
of debts, because when you fight a 
war and you sell government 
bonds to the banks rather than to 
the people, new credit or bank 
money is created. There weren’t 
enough goods produced to offset 


the new money in the pockets of 
the people. 

Wartime price controls hid the 
real situation until we took the lid 
off, and for almost three years— 
from 1946 to November 1948— 
pent-up demands caused a 
scramble for goods, and prices 
zoomed. Then we had a mild 
recession, and inventories began 
to pile up. Washington, mindful 
of the early 1930’s, got frightened. 
More priming the pump! They 
quickly paid out a $23 billion 
soldiers’ bonus. 


Credit was made easy, Bank re- 

serves were lowered, and a great 
~ boom in houses and durable goods 
got under way. We spent billions 
supporting farm prices. Still the 
Welfare State! 


On top of this boom came 

Korea, and the American public 
proceeded to go on one of the 
greatest spending sprees in history. 
There were no shortages of goods, 
only a fear of shortages. In a year, 
inventories of goods rose $11 
billion, bank loans $7 billion, all 
while the government was increas- 
ing its expenditures for armaments 
and stockpiling. 
_ Now, a state of welfare was 
piled on top of a state of warfare! 
But worst of all, the Federal Re- 
serve System, instead of cutting 
down the supply of money in the 
face of a boom, actually increased 
it by supporting the Government 
bond market and buying bonds. 
They tried to put a fire out with 
gasoline. 

To stop inflation at this point, 
here are some of the things that 
we can do: 

First, we can levy anti-inflation- 
ary taxes, that is, tax the people 
who have lots of money to spend. 
One of the best ways to do this 


/ 


is to levy a sales tax and increa 


excise taxes. ) 
Second, we can urge the ban. 


and the insurance companies to c 


down further on lending. 


Third, we can encourage tl 
savers—that is, the people wi 
buy Government Bonds—by offe 
ing them better terms: say, 3! 
or 344%, instead of 2.9%, as ¥ 
do with E Bonds today. Let us st¢ 
penalizing those who save at 
invest for the benefit of those wt 
do not. 


Fourth, we can revise our far 
parity supports downward, stc 
supporting a lot of foodstuffs ar 
other commodities, and give tl 
housewife a break. 


Fifth, escalator clauses in wag 
contracts are inflationary. The 
seek to shift the burden of i 
flation on unorganized groups. 
formula must’ be found to remec 
this. Let’s give the white colli 
worker a break, too. 


Sixth, as for the average citize 
all of us can and should. exerci: 
the greatest restraint in buyin; 
For example, the consumption « 
meat last year was 144 pounds px 
capita, the highest in history. Pr 
war consumption was 130 pound 
As the saying goes, we ate pret 
high on the hog. If each housewi 
would buy only 9 pounds of me 
instead of 10 pounds, meat woul 
be coming out of our ears, and tl 
price would drop. 

Seventh, businessmen can hel 
by stopping the practice of cor 
ing down to Washington with d 
flag of free enterprise in one har 
and a government loan applicatic 
blank in the other. | 

Eighth, most important of a 
Mr. Keyserling, we need econon 
and austerity in government spen 
ing, both at the federal, state, ar 


eal levels. If, when the 531 Sena- 
ss and Congressmen on Capitol 
in Washington return to their 

es, their constituents would 
x, “How much did you save?” 
stead of asking, “How much did 
u get for us?” then, and only 
en, would we be on the way ‘o 
‘king inflation. 


oderator Denny: 
[Thank you, Mr. Byfield. 


‘Leon Keyserling is a native of 
saufort, South Carolina, a gradu- 
2 of Columbia University and 
arvard Law School, whose fitst 
‘vernment position was as an 
torney for the Agricultural Ad- 
stment Administration. Later he 
came Legislative Assistant to 
mator Robert Wagner of New 
ork and acted as Consultant to 
e Senate Committee on Banking 
@ Currency. Mr. Keyserling has 
voted a great deal of time to 
wsing problems, serving at one 
me as Acting Administrator for 
e U. S. Housing Authority. For 
e past five years, he has been a 
ember of the Council of Eco- 
mic Advisors to President Tru- 
an and Chairman for the past 
years. Mr. Leon Keyserling. 


-. Keyserling: 
Of course, I agree with Mr. By- 
Id‘ that inflation is a great prob- 
nm. But it is not our greatest 
oblem. Our greatest problem. is 
,face up vigorously and con- 
intly as a nation to the menace 
world-wide aggression under 
2 banner of international com- 
inish. If we should lose this 
ytld-wide struggle, we would 
se all. If we win this struggle, 
d particularly if we win it 
thout a third world war, we 
ve nothing to fear in the long 


a. 


Whenever we have mobilized 
our strength to resist foreign ag- 
gression, we have also been 
threatened by domestic inflation, 
particularly in the first months 
and years of the mobilization 
effort. But whenever freedom has 
ultimately triumphed over aggres- 
sion, our Nation has surmounted 
the inflationary danger, and it has 
moved forward to new high 
records of production, of business 
prosperity, and living standards 
for the people. We did this after 
the end of the Kaiser and after the 
end of Hitler. We will do it again 
if we keep our sense of direction 
and proportion. 


No secure, free, and productive 
nation was ever ruined primarily 
by inflation, Mr. Byfield. Inflation 
has dealt the final blow to some 
nations when they were first weak- . 
ened by military’ defeat, by famine, 
by moral decay, or by factional 
internal strife. It was only under 
some combination of these circum- 
stances that inflation in the past 
wrought such havoc in Germany 
and China and in other countries. 

So, in dealing with inflation— 
and we must deal with it firmly— 
we must at the same time maintain 
our perspective and not get off the 
track. These are the things we 
must not do. We must work to- 
gether as Americans and not fall - 
prey to political bickering. To' 
talk now about what happened in 
1932 or 1933 is politics. This is 
1951. We must not go astray on ir- 
relevant issues. The soldiers’ bonus 
of the 1930’s is not a relevant is- 
sue now. We must not engage in 
tirades against the Welfare State. 
The supreme issue of our time is 
the conflict between the state 
which exists to serve the welfare 
of the individual, as the Constitu- 
tion of the United States provides 


in its preamble, and the state | 


which makes the individual its 
slave; and that is the conflict be- 
tween the free peoples of the 
world and the slave states. 


We must not indulge in in- 
vectives, such as calling the de- 
cision of the free peoples of the 
world to resist wanton aggression 
in Korea—a decision I believe his- 
tory will report as one of the 
greatest ultimate peace-making 
moves of all time—we must not 
call that a spending spree. 


On the other hand, these are the 
affirmative things we must do. We 
must highly resolve to continue 
the struggle for world freedom 
and for an enduring peace. We 
must pledge to this purpose all 
the spiritual and material re- 
sources which may be required. 
The great programs dedicated to 
this purpose will increase infla- 
tionary pressures. They will be 
expensive. We cannot get the blue 
chips of national security at the 
price of cats and dogs—and 1 
think, Mr. Byfield, you will under- 
stand that analogy. It would be 
suicidal to try to fight inflation by 
sacrificing national defense or in- 
ternational cooperation. No _per- 
son, no nation can profit by losing 
its soul. 


Of course, we must cope with 
inflation along with these other 
problems. The Government, led 
by the President, has a rounded 
anti-inflationary program. To com- 
bat inflation soundly, we must pro- 
duce more by working harder, by 
working longer hours, by planning 
to expand production as the ulti- 
mate remedy for inflation with 
ever-increasing foresight. 


To combat inflation, we must 
faise taxes enough to cover our 
share of the necessary additional 


6 


cost of the world’s struggle fe 
freedom, and I hope that we sha 
not have to do so by a sales ta 
which, in my judgment, bea 
down most heavily upon thos 
who are least able to pay. 

In addition, we must cut dow 
on non-essential or wasteful spenc 
ing, both private and public. 
agree with Mr. Byfield that w 
must restrain inflationary credi 
I also agree that we must stabiliz 
and control prices and wages an 
profits in a relationship that : 
fair to all groups, prejudicial t 
none, and partial to none. 

Particularly since Korea, w 
have begun as a nation to do all « 
these things. Real progress he 
already been made in the fair pe: 
spective of the past, and that is th 
only way we can judge. We hay 
moved faster in this emergenc 
than previously, both in our i 
ternational policy and in our de 
mestic efforts, but we cann 
afford to slacken our pace. 

I freely admit that we must ¢ 
still better; we must try sti 
harder. With public understandir 
and nationwide cooperation, I a 
firmly convinced that we sha 
succeed in the essential things th 
we must do. 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Keyserlin 
Now, before we take the questios 
from our interrogators and th 
representative Charleston, We 
Virginia, audience, we'll have 
little exchange between our ty 


speakers. Mr. Byfield, are yc 
ready? 
Mr. Byfield: There are thr 


statements that Mr. Keyserli 
made that I’m willing to agr 
with. In the first place, I adn 
that victory will be cheaper th 
defeat. Second, I admit that \ 


aust trim government spending. 
third, I agree that inflation is not 
ur most important problem. But 
think that in this fight against 
ommunism there is also a financial 
cont, as well as a front in Korea, 
1 the Middle East, and in Europe. 
and that financial front goes 
arough the Treasury in Washing- 
on, and it goes into everybody’s 
ocket. I think we have to fight 
ut things along that financial 
‘ont and win out there, as well 
s on those other fronts, because 
Iz. Stalin in his patient, Slavic 
anner may be running a marathon 
ere—not a hundred-yard dash— 
ud we’ve got to be prepared to 
© along with this cold war or hot 
‘at or whatever it is for years 
ad years. And we can’t do it on 
deficit basis without endangering 
at own safety and that of the 
hole Western world. 

Mr. Keyserling, I want to ask 
xt whether you don’t think that 
mind money contributes to human 
eifare as well as a lot of spend- 
& programs, and whether, con- 
asely, the absence of sound 
eney in any country, including 
irs, doesn’t contribute to human 
isery. 


Mr. Keyserling: Of course, I 
lieve in sound money. And I be- 
sve that we must be strong on 
e financial front. The real ques- 
1 is how one looks at the 
ancial front. I look at the finan- 
il front as including not only 
e banks, not only the exchanges, 
t also the people who deposit 
the banks. I look at the finan- 
1 front as including every family 
the United States that seeks to 
yk and to earn a living and 
th those earnings to provide for 
» current welfare and future 
urity of itself and of its de- 
dents. 

Now let me say one thing. In 
king about the decline of the 


value of the dollar—and there has 
been a decline in the value of the 
dollar—we have also to ask the 
question, “How many dollars are 
there?” In other words, after 
taking account of the change in 
the value of the dollar and the 
number of dollars that the people 
have, are we better off or worse 
off than we were before? 


Now, taking a long enough time 
span to make it meaningful, I just 
want to give you one or two 
examples. Of course, the dollar 
will buy less than in 1929. But 
after we make adjustments for the 
changes in the value of the dollar 
by taking account of how many 
dollars there are and how much 
goods there are, we find that the 
average per capita income of 
people throughout the country 
which was $699 in 1929 is $1538 
in 1950. 

Now that takes account of the 
change in the value of the dollar. 
In fact, the real buying power per 
capita in the United States over 
that span of years has multiplied 
214 times, and I don’t need to 
verify that with more figures be- 
cause the people know, broadly 
speaking, that they are eating bet- 
ter, dressing better, and have wider 
educational opportunities, greater 
opportunities for leisure, and all 
the things that make up a standard 
of living than they had in the 
distant past. 

I don’t claim any particular 
credit for that for any particular 
administration; that is the record 
of American progress. The only 
point I’m making is that in look- 
ing at the dollar and in looking 
at the price structure we must also 
look at the whole picture, not only 
of what the dollar will buy, but 
of how many dollars people have, 
what chance they have of steady 
employment, what chance they 
have to spend their money — in 


other words, of how much goods 
are being produced. 

Mr. Byfield: I’d like to make 
this comment, and I think it’s 
pertinent. In the early stages of 
an inflationary process — and I’m 
not quite sure of the stage which 
we are in—inflation is kind of fun 
to lots of people. Inflation may 
be at the moment good for those 
who ate producing food com- 
modities which are being supported 
by the Government. I think that 
inflation is being welcomed to some 
extent by those organized workers 
who have escalator contracts in 
their wage contracts. I think it 
might be of interest to certain 
people who own real estate and 
_ certain people who own industrial 
common stocks, but they don’t con- 
stitute the bulk of the American 
people. The ones who ate paying 
the price are the people who have 
annuities, who have bank deposits, 
who have life insurance, who have 
pensions, who have savings ac- 
counts. It might not be entirely 
evident to them, but those people 
who may have saved and have 
tried to put aside money are find- 
ing that the money will not buy 
half of what they thought it 
would, 


Mr. Keyserling: I think that we 
have to take a fair and objective 
look at the whole economy and 
not at just one part of it. Now, 
Mr. Byfield referred to savings. I 
have something here on per capita 
savings, which means the average 
savings of individuals in the 
United States. In 1929, the average 
per capita savings was $30. In 
1950, it was $78. This is another 
way of measuring the fact that the 
average American family beyond 
doubt has, over that period of 
time, made enormous progress in 
the real things of life. 

Mr. Byfield referred to meat con- 
sumption. In 1929, it was 130 


pounds per capita. In 1950, it was! 

144 pounds or more than 10 per 
cent higher. We had 23 million 
passenger cars in 1929; now we 
have almost 40 million. Now those 
are the real things of an economy 
—the automobiles, the meat, the 
housing, the food, the clothing 
the recreation, the radio sets, the 
schools—all the things, the rea 
things, which the dollar merely 
measures. And I say that in rea! 
things, through a composite 0! 
policies, we’ve made enormou: 
progress, and I think we will con 
tinue to make that progress. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr 
Keyserling. Now, gentlemen, you’yv 
got three excellent interrogator 
here: Mr. Howard E. Gray, Pres 
ident of the Meadow River Lumbe 
Company; Mr. George Ward, Vic 
President and Trust Officer of th 
Charleston National Bank an 
former State Banking Commit 
sioner; and Mr. Philip H. Hil 
Charleston, West Virginia, lawye 
a former associate of Mr. Keyse: 
ling in the Federai Housing At 
thority. We'll take a question fir 
from Mr. Ward. 

Mr. Ward: Mr. Byfield, we’: 
talking about the dollar and i 
purchasing power. I would Ii 
to ask you what the prospects a 
for devaluation, or a change 
the price of gold in this countt 

Mr. Byfield: I’m in no positic 
to look into any crystal ball a1 
tell you what the Government 
going to do about the price 
gold, but -I know it’s a questi 
that is on many peoples’ min« 
All I can tell you is that since go 
was stabilized at the price of $ 
an ounce, the average weekly wa 
of Americans has risen. Back | 
fore the war, it was about $25 
week, and that could buy thi 
quarters of an ounce of go 
Now, it is $64 a week, and c 
week’s labor can buy one and 8/ 


ances of gold. Now, that is some- 
ting which, if continued in the 
“me direction, will force the re- 
hluation of gold sooner or later. 
‘The second line that you can get 
1 the question of gold prices is 
iis: we, as well as most of the 
ther commercial nations of the 
orld, have been expanding our 
bilities and our debts in paper 
oney in terms of the gold re- 
etves. Now, unless those gold 
eserves ate increased propor- 
mately, something of a revalua- 
. sooner or later take 
dace.- The difficulty is that in 
mes like this the new production 
F gold does not find its way into 
ee vaults of the central banks. 
goes into jewelry; it goes into 
1 kinds of hoards. Now, unless 
* can reéstablish the confidence 
{ the people in their currency, 
boner or later, in my opinion, 
aere has to be a revaluation of 
wid. 

Mr. Gray: Mr. Keyserling, in 
rriving at your favorable, balance 
neet about the average American 
ouseholder, should you not in- 
ude his participation in the pres- 
at federal debt, amounting to 
pproximately $10,000, if he is 
ead of a family of five? 


Mr. Keyserling: Since the federal 
ebt is entirely owned by people 
ho own the bonds representing 
ie debt, and since approximately 
1e same amount is paid each year 
| interest to the people holding 
ie bonds as is withdrawn from 
ie people in taxes to service those 
ynds, I don’t see where the total 
deral debt can be counted as a 
ibility against the average Amer- 
an family. But in any event, we 
we to look at the debt of the 
overnment the same as we look 
the debt of a private corpora- 
y—in the framework of the 
nole economy. And I say that 
economy which in real terms 


/ 


is producing twice as much as it 
did twenty years ago—by real terms 
I don’t mean in dollars, I mean 
the composite of its food output, 
its electric power output, its cloth- 
ing output, its transportation out- 
put, all the things with which 
people really live—and they don’t 
live with dollars; they live with 
what the economy provides — an 
economy which has doubled that 
output, which has increased the 


annual national output by some-— 


thing in the neighborhood of $100 
billion a year in real: terms, is 
better off even with a $250 billion 
national debt than the economy of 
1929 or of 1939, which had a 
national output or a national in- 
come of well under $100 billion 
a year. 

Now, I wish that the debt were 
lower, but we must recognize that 
most of that debt was’ caused by 
World War Il. If we hadn’t had 
that war, we would have had a 
much smaller debt; and if we were 
not now faced with a terrific emer- 
gency situation, we might be pro- 
ceeding to reduce that debt. 


Mr. Byfield: I think Mr. Keyser- 
ling has delivered a great eulogy 
of the American business system, 
but I disagree with his inference 
that the interest on the Govern- 
ment debt is not a burden on the 
community. If we didn’t have the 
interest of, say, $5 or $6 billion 
a year to pay on past debts—and 
I make no comment on whether 
those borrowings were meritorious 
or not, most of it was due to war 
causes—if we did not have that, 
our productive machine could dis- 
tribute, certainly, the interest 
charge among the workers, the 
managers, the stockholders, and all 
the other elements of the com- 
munity. 

As a matter of fact, I think that 
one of the definite policies that 
the American people should have 


in handling this question of in- 
flation is not to interfere with the 
productive machine that has 
brought us this great standard of 
living. I don’t know what the 
best label is to give that machine. 
I don’t know whether it’s capital- 
ism or free enterprise. I don’t think 
it’s free enterprise. For myself, I 
have felt that it was the C.D.E.F. 
system, which means competitive, 
decentralized, economic flexibility; 
and if we don’t interfere with that, 
then we can lick this problem of 
inflation. 


Mr. Hill: Mr. Byfield, you have 
advocated a sales tax. Would a 
sales tax be equitable and fair to 
the small wage earner? Would it 
not force him to pay a larger pro- 
portion of his income for taxes 
than other taxpayers? 


Mr. Byfield: Well, Mr. Hill, you 
are up against a difficult proposi 
tion there. If we’re out to ge 
money, we’ve got to get it wher 
it is. Now, a great many leader 
of labor, and others have  saic¢ 
“Why not step up our progressiv 
income taxes still farther and ge 
it from the higher brackets?” Well 
the ditficulty is that you can’t ge 
it; because if you took every las 
penny from the $25,000-or-ove 
class, you would only get an addi 
tional billion dollars, and tha 
wouldn’t make the grade. Ever 
major country of the world, in 
cluding some of the socialist coun 
tries, depends very largely on sale 
taxes, much more so than we dc 


Mr. Denny: All right, thank you 
Now, we'll take questions from th 
audience. 


QUESTIOINS, PLEASE! 


Man: Mr. Keyserling, could ‘it 
be that the Government is not too 
eager to prevent controlled, but 
endless, inflation, because it fur- 
nishes a not-too-shocking method 
of taxing away accumulated 
wealth? 


Mr. Keyserling: 1 don’t think 
that it can be said that the Govy- 
ernment has pursued either directly 
or indirectly a policy of taxing 
away accumulated wealth. I share, 
and I think everybody of respon- 
sibility in the Government shares, 
a belief in the free enterprise sys- 
tem. Let me give you some figures 
on that. I’ve given you some figures 
on per capita income. Let me give 
you some figures on profits. Here 
again, these figures are in uniform 
prices. In other words, they are 
adjusted for changes in price, so 
that you get the real or absolute 
change in profits. 

In 1929, which was considered 
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a pretty good prewar prosperit 
year, corporate profits, after taxe: 
were $14 billion. In 1950, cor 
porate profits, after taxes, were $2 
billion—after taxes, in both case: 
despite the higher taxes in th 
latter year. At the end of 195¢ 
they were running at $25 billios 
Now, I say that when corporat 
profits after taxes—and I’m ne 
saying this critically of profits, < 
I think they are a necessary fun 
tion in our business system—an 
I’m simply saying it in answer t 
the point being made that the Gor 
ernment -has persistently pursued 
course of taxing away wealth an 
enterprise—when corporate profi 
at the end of 1950, after taxe 
were running $25 billion, < 
against $14 billion in 1929, tk 
most prosperous prewar year, aft 
making adjustments for changes i 
prices—then I say there is no bas 
for saying the Government is 3 


Nyway inimical to our business 
system, or to the profit-making 
ystem. 
Mr. Byfield: Inventory profits in 
{950 were an important part of 
he whole picture. I think that 
322 billion figure was before de- 
ducting inventory profits, which 
are ephemeral, and I think they 
ere about $5 billion, so you can 
tut that down to $17 billion. 
| Lady: Mr. Keyserling, food is 
nigher than in World War II. 
Price ceilings were enforced with 
ittle warning at that time. Why 
aas the ceiling date been set for 
uly? This seems to encourage 
flation up until July. 
Mr. Keyserling: Well, I think 
e have to recognize, being real- 
stic about it, that in a vast and 
omplex economy like ours, anyone 
-whether in the Government or 
aot in the Government who 
aims that overnight, through the 
mere writing of a price control 
aw, we can get an immediate and 
complete cessation either of price 
mcreases or of inflation is being 
pretentious rather than realistic. 
I don’t think the people should 
oe told that. It didn’t happen be- 
core; it won’t happen now. The in- 
-ernational emergency the last time 
oroke out in 1939. It was not until 
(942, three years later, after the 
putbreak of an all-out war in 
which we were engaged after Pearl 
Harbor, that the first maximum 
orice regulations were invoked. 
And it was some time after that 
oefore we had effective price con- 
‘rol. Now, in this situation, before 
in all-out war, in a more tolerable 
mternational situation than we had 
hen, the Government has imposed 
1 price freeze. It isn’t working 
yerfectly yet. It may not even be 
working well yet. But I say again 
hat when you look at it carefully 
ind objectively and don’t expect 
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the moon but only expect the 
reasonable, you'll find we’ve 
moved faster, moved earlier, and 
will effect price stabilization more 
quickly than we did last time. 

Now, that’s not perfect, but I 
think it is something that we all 
ought to take an interest in and 
all ought to realize will turn out 
to be a good job if the people do 
their share, as they must, in re- 
straining their buying to what they 
need rather to what they think 
they might like to have and if 
business also plays its role in try- 
ing to restrain inflation. 


Man: Mr. Byfield, if, as I believe 
you stated earlier, there was no 
shortage of goods last June, what 
justification was there for price 
increases that business itself could 
not have prevented? 


Mr. Byfield: I don’t think busi- 
ness had much to do with it. After 
Korea, the housewives and other 
people who buy goods went in and 
bought deep freezes and automo- 


biles, washing machines, and 
everything else. They hoarded 
sugar. The demand was just too 


much for the supply. I think that 
one of the contributing factors was 
the government fiscal and financial 
policy. The Federal Reserve cre- 
ated more money instead of re- 
ducing credit. And when you’ve 
got more money, the money chases 
the goods. 

Man: Mtr. Keyserling, to what 
point can a dollar value drop with- 
out doing irreparable damage to 
our economy? 


Mr. Keyserling: I think that we 
should make every possible effort 
for an effective stabilization pro- 
gram which will hold the dollar as 
nearly as possible to its present 
value. I’d even like to see price 
rollbacks in some areas. There 


have been some in a few areas, and 
I think there will be some more. 
On the other hand, being realistic 
about it, we have to recognize that 
in the past many things which 
were foretold as the end of our 
economy didn’t turn out that way. 


There was a time, which many of | 


us can remember, when it was said 
that a national debt of $30 or $40 
billion was utterly beyond the 
capacity of the American economy 
to bear. We're still here, with a 
much bigger national debt than 
that. The talk about inflation ruin- 
ing the economy and the dollar 
having descended to a value where 
the economy couldn't live has per- 
sisted over the decades. I’m not 
soft about inflation. I think we 
should’ do everything possible to 
control it. But I don’t think we’re 
going under. I think we’re going 
to retain our prosperity, and I 
_ think we’re going to stabilize 
ptices if given a reasonable time in 
which to do so. 


Man: Mr. Byfield,. with con- 
tinued inflation probable, and de- 
flation rather improbable, in view 
of our national debt, why should 
one make any attempt to save dol- 
lars or their equivalent? 


Mr. Byfield: Well, that’s up to 
each individual person, but saving 
has a place, as well as other uses, 
for one’s income. And you can’t al- 
ways be too sure that you won’t 
have a time when you will need 
your savings. This type of inflation 
that we have is not a European 
type of inflation. It’s just as 
American as baseball or corn on 
the cob. And it might fool you; 
there might be a reversal of this 
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inflationary trend for a consider- 
able period of time. 

Mr. Gray: Mr. Keyserling, in 
your address you referred to moral 
decay as one of our great hazards. 
I’m sure you and I and the rest of 
the Americans prize above all 
other things this great free moral 
agency we have. If, in the exercise 
of that free moral agency, we as 
individuals or as a group made 
serious errors and were bailed 
out by our government, does that 
make us stronger individuals, ot 
does additional moral decay sei 
in? 

Mr. Keyserlimg: 1 think that # 
we're bailed out after having com 
mitted individual sins and faults. 
then I follow your line of reason 
ing that it makes us weaker, noi 
stronger. But I do not think thai 
mass unemployment such as we 
had in the 1930’s, I do not think 
that the insecurity which the ma 
jority of superannuated worker: 
faced when they were worn ou 
and were not treated as well a 
worn-out tools—I do not thinl 
that those things represented indi 
vidual faults. I think they repre 
sented faults in the system whicl 
we have done well to try to allevi 
ate. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Leo: 
Keyserling, Robert Byfield, How 
ard Gray, George Ward an 
Philip Hill, for your splendid con 
tribution to tonight’s importas 
discussion. Thanks also to ou 
hosts, the Charleston Open Forur 
and Station WKNA. 


Plan to be with us next wee 
and every week at the sound c 
the Crier’s Bell. 


Now that you have read the 
ppinions of the speakers on the 
tubject “What Is Happening To 
our Dollar?” you are probably 
eady to draw your own conclu- 
tions on this question. Before do- 
ng so, however, we think you may 
and the following background 
questions helpful in considering 
the issues involved in this topic. 


1. Can inflation be stopped if 
deficit spending is continued? 
a. Is it possible to continue 
our domestic and international 
obligations without resorting 
to deficit spending? 

2. Can inflation be curbed by re- 
facing the non-defense expendi- 
tures of Government, such as farm 
seice supports, electric power and 
dood control projects, foreign 
e-onomic aid, social security, etc.? 


3. Are price and wage controls 
controlling inflation effectively, or 
wre they freezing prices at infla- 
ionary levels and thus perpetuat- 
ng inflation? 

4, Are the Government’s credit 


ia FOR FURTHER STUDY OF 
THIS WEEK’S TOPIC | 


and monetary management policies 
the determining factor in inflation? 


5. Can inflation be stopped if 
money isn’t taken out of circula- 


tion by such methods as the pur- 


chase of E bonds? 


a. How can the sale of E 
bonds be encouraged when in- 
flation cuts into the yield of 
bonds? 


6. If the Government keeps is- 
suing new bonds in order to be 
able to redeem maturing bonds, 
how can the Government ever re- 
duce the public debt? ; 

7. If a person earned $20 a 
week during the depression and 
spent $18 of it for necessities, is 
he any worse off if he now earns 
$60 a week and spends $54? 

8. Are high corporate profits 
contributing to inflation? 

9. Where shall we get the 
money to balance the budget— 
from the higher, middle, or lower 
income groups—or from corpora- 
tions ? 

10. Are farm price and union Ia- 
bor cost-of-living bonuses (i.e., 
escalator clauses) contributing to 
inflation? 


Dal te eile a al SE ee Sc RS US 
“TOWN MEETING” 


AVAILABLE FOR SPONSORSHIP 
“America’s Town Meeting” can be locally sponsored by busi- 


ness firms and service organizations wherever there is an, ABC 


station. Banks, department stores, automobile dealers, newspapers, 
etc., find it good business to sponsor the program in different 
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Each week we print as many significant comments on the preceding Tuesday's broad- 


cast as space allows. 


You are invited to send in your opinions, pro and con. 


The letters should be mailed to Department A, Town Hall, New York 18, N.Y¥., 


not later than Thursday following the program. 


publish any letters or comments received. 


It is understood that we may 


PLAIN COMMON PEOPLE 

Mr. Hayes speaks of “the plain 
common people” as if they were 
all of one mind and all in accord 
with the policies dictated by labor. 
Mr. Hayes and other labor leaders 
picture the “plain common people” 
as... hugging to their bosoms 
the matter of a few cents per hour 
in wages as the one pearl of great 
price, not to be sacrificed even 
for national safety. Such labor 
leaders seem to think working 
people are a combination of silly 
sheep and greedy hogs instead of 
United States citizens capable of 
loyalty and having minds of their 
own. 


I and my family, relatives, and 
friends are all very plain and com- 
mon people. Some are farmers 
and some are laborers who belong 
to unions. I belong in the category 
of labor and unions, but in our own 
local there has been no squawking 
about wages or talk of strikes 
since the national emergency. If 
we continue along this line we can 
at least be proud of our own local. 
Speaking for myself, I say the be- 
havior of some of the big shots in 
the national labor unions makes 
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me ashamed of them and_ suspi- 
cious of their motives. 


Naturally, the farmer likes high 
prices for his produce, and natur- 
ally, the laborer likes high wages, 
but both wages and prices have 
gone too high already. Even if they 
are not in perfect balance, the time 
to squabble over it would be after 
the nation is out of danger.—S. B. 
BarNeEtTr, Miami, Oklahoma. 


PROFITS 


I would say to Mr. Hayes, thank 
God for the corporations, and may 
they continue to show profits. If it 
were not fur corporations, I don’t 
know where the working people 
would be. . . . If every working 
man invested his union dues in 
purchasing stock of the corpora- 
tion for which he works he would 
thereby share in the “enormous” 
profits and he would be better 
off in the long run than paying 
union dues. — Mrs. CULLINAN, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Labor howls about profits, but 
many (white collar workers) like 
me have been saving and have 
small investments. Profits mean 
dividends, the more the better for 
me. Most firms have plans by 


hich there are special induce- 
ents to employees to invest in 
eir stock and share in their 
‘ofits; again profits mean more 
come for labor. Labor leaders 
em always to forget that phase. 
-Roy T. Nicuors, Oakland, Cali- 
rnia. 


HE HOUSEWIFE’S 
EADACHE 


iI am a housewife, a mother, and 
‘substitute teacher. I felt quite 
gered by a statement Mr. Whit- 
yy made tonight. He said the 
rasewife is the one who should 
ep prices from going up by re- 
sing to buy. He mentioned a lux- 
V, Cigarettes, which I don’t even 
ty. He failed to mention that 
ices of necessities are going up. 
buy only necessities for my fam- 
‘, and it is certainly disgusting to 
i some items up 5 or 10 cents 
ch time I go to the store. . . 

eap) has gone up, (margarine) 
s gone up, bread has gone up, 
fee has gone up, milk has gone 
, cheese has gone up. I’m not 
en mentioning meat. I try to buy 
ws and canned meats instead of 
ssh meat, but each time I buy 
2m, they have gone up. All this 
s happened since price controls 
sre supposed to go into effect. If 


they can freeze wages overnight, 
why can’t they freeze prices? I get 
tired of all this talk about taking 
time to get a program ready. In 
the meantime companies are rais- 
ing their prices as fast as they can. 

For years (my husband and I) 
have lived from week to week. .. . 
We have no television set, have 
used furniture, ice box and stove 
20 years old, 1940 car,’ pay low 
rent, and yet we can’t save any 
money because of high prices. . . 
That price control office better do 
something soon or the housewives 
will strike, and it won’t be a strike 
to refuse to buy necessities, but a 
strike against these people in con- 
trol of prices.— Mrs, RUTHELLA 
JANIS, Chicago, Illinois. 


BUCKING BRONCO 

Unions have got to the place 
where... . . all they can think of is 
“Give us what we ask or we will 
deprive you of the necessities of 
life.” Since the days of the great 
Carnegie Steel strike we have fitted 
a fairly good harness on big busi- 
ness and are making it better from 
time to time. What we need now 
is a legal harness for the bucking 
bronco of Jabor.—Cuar.es E. Ar- 
vorD, Oak Park, Illinois. 
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“THE WORLD WE SAW” 


Mary Bell Decker’s fascinating book, The World We Saw, 
tells the full story of the ’Round-the-World Town Meeting. It is 
one of the most comprehensive books on people and places in the 


world today. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer stated: 


“The story is 


ritten with a quality of kinship with the peoples of the world 
Ghat reaches into the heart of the reader.” If your bookstore does 
not have The World We Saw, you may order a copy direct 
from the publisher, Richard R. Smith, 120 East 39th St., New 


York 16. Price: $3.00. 
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